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THE FEDERAL RELATIONS OF OREGON— V. 

By Lester Burreix Shipfee, Ph. D. 

CHAPTER X 
THE TREATY OF 1846 

Simultaneously with the congressional agitation over the 
question of giving notice, the steps which were to lead to a 
settlement of the controversy between Great Britain and the 
United States were being taken. The British Government, as 
we have seen, had not been too pleased when Pakenham rejected 
Polk's offer in the way he did. After some uneasiness on the 
part of Lord Aberdeen as to how the question could be re- 
opened, since it was obvious that England must move first if 
anything was done, he authorized Mr. Pakenham once more to 
propose arbitration. 

Already, while awaiting new instructions from his govern- 
ment, Pakenham had talked matters over unofficially with 
Buchanan, who found the British minister no less friendly 
although more grave. In anticipation of these informal con- 
ferences Buchanan had asked, at a Cabinet meeting, what sort 
of a manner he should assume with Pakenham; particularly 
he desired power to say that the President would submit a 
British proposition to the Senate. 1 But Polk said he had not 
yet determined upon this course and under no circumstances 
would he intimate that he was thinking of it. Buchanan, there- 
fore, could do no more than he had at previous times in the 
way of smoothing a path for renewed negotiations. He did, 
however, inquire of Pakenham the significance of the military 
and naval activity of Great Britain, and was assured that the 
preparations had no reference to the United States. 

This assurance did not satisfy the President. He had 
Buchanan ask McLane to bring the question up with Aberdeen. 2 
In the same dispatch in which this query was sent Buchanan 

i Polk Diary, I, 1 19-21. 

2 Buchanan to MlcLane, 13 Dec. Works of Buchanan, VI, 341-2. Also pri- 
vate letter of same date, Ibid. 
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told the American minister, although the President did not 
at first approve the notion, that in all probability if the British 
government should make a proposition for settling the Oregon 
controversy the President would submit it to the Senate for 
advice. This hint was but one of those which, in the months 
that followed, revealed the true manner in which the negotia- 
tion was being conducted ; ostensibly Washington was the scene 
of action, with Pakenham and Buchanan the principals ; quite 
as much, however, did the negotiation take place in London 
between Lord Aberdeen and Mr. McLane. The formal ex- 
changes occurred in America; the real dickering was done in 
England. Buchanan's communications, both to Pakenham and 
to McLane, were always supervised and sometimes dictated 
by the President ; those to the minister in London afforded the 
material for the campaign which finally brought the compro- 
mise offer. 

On the twenty-third of December McLane's hint that a new 
proposal for arbitration might soon be expected was received 
by Buchanan. It was discussed at length by the President and 
his Cabinet and all agreed that arbitration could not be ac- 
cepted, but Polk refused to allow the Secretary of State to 
tell Pakenham that a new proposition on which to base nego- 
tiations would be respectfully considered; this would mean 
that the United States had taken the first step, and Polk was 
determined that Great Britain should move first. He did say 
definitely that if Pakenham should offer the United States free 
ports on the sea and on the Straits of Fuca north of 49 degrees 
he would confidentially consult three or four Senators from 
different parts of the country and might submit such a propo- 
sal to the Senate. So difficult did Buchanan find it to bring 
himself to the President's view as to what constituted a proper 
reply to Pakenham's probable overture that Polk dictated to 
him what he should write : 3 

"I would refer him to the correspondence and your last note 

3 In part the difficulty Polk had with Buchanan was due to the latter's dis- 
appointment about an appointment in Pennsylvania; he thought the President was 
using his patronage in such a way as to hurt him in his own state. Diary, I, 
134-6. H3-7- 
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of the 30th of August, and say, it has been at your option with 
a perfect liberty to propose any proposition you thought proper, 
and you had no reason to conclude from what had occurred here 
that the Government would not have treated such a proposition 
with respectful consideration when made. You have made no 
new proposition, & the question therefore stands in its present 
attitude." 

Four days later the formal offer of arbitration was received. 
Buchanan, when he received the note, agreed with Pakenham 
that he would like to see the question settled; although he 
would present the British proposition to the consideration of 
the President he must say that both he and the President 
thought a negotiation appeared the better way to go about 
the business. After learning that the arbitration proposal 
would find little favor, Pakenham proceeded to comment on 
some of the bills introduced in Congress, particularly the ones 
which would make land grants to settlers ; such measures, he 
believed, were in contravention of the terms of the convention 
of 1827. The proposed fortification of the Columbia River 
brought up the subject of the Hudson's Bay Company, and 
Buchanan understood from the drift of the conversation that 
the rights of this company formed one of the most serious 
obstacles to a settlement of the question. 4 

In Cabinet it was discovered that the British proposition 
was to submit to an impartial tribunal not the question of title, 
but of division of the Oregon country, and all were in accord 
that it could not be accepted. As Buchanan wrote McLane, 5 
to accept this basis would be to acknowledge that the President 
had been in error in asserting the title on the part of the United 
States, and it would be an admission that Great Britain had 
good title to some part of the territory. On this ground, then, 
Buchanan notified Pakenham that the proposition was inadmis- 
sible. The British minister this time was not inclined to balk 
at trifles and on his own authority, subject to the approval of 



4 Pakenham to Buchanan, S. Doc. No. 117, 29th C. 1st S.; Pakenham to 
Aberdeen, 29 Dec., Br. & For. S. Papers, 34M37-8. A Memorandum to the 
conversation is in Works of Buchanan, VI, 350-3. 

5 29 Dec., Sen. Doc. No. 489, 29th Cong. 1st. Ses. See Polk, Diary, I, 147- 
149. 
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his government, he suggested a modification to meet the objec- 
tion; first let the title be considered by the arbiter, then, if it 
should be found that neither party had good title to all the 
region, an equitable line of division could be made. Further- 
more, since there seemed to be some question as to whether 
there could be found a suitable arbiter, there might be a "mixed 
commission with an umpire, or a board composed of the most 
distinguished civilians and jurists of the time, appointed in such 
a manner as to bring all pending questions to the decision of 
the most enlightened, impartial and independent minds." 6 

No immediate answer was returned to this proposal, not 
because Polk intended to accept it, but, as Buchanan informed 
McLane, 7 because it was desired to find out what had been the 
impression made by the Annual Message upon the British gov- 
ernment and people. McLane was told once more that the 
'United States would never accept any proposition which in- 
volved the surrender of anything south of 49 degrees, and, in 
view of popular excitement, state legislature resolutions, and 
the temper of Congress, "if the British government intend to 
make a proposition to this givernment they have not an hour 
to lose if they desire a peaceful termination of the controversy." 

While the second arbitration proposition was before the 
administration Polk made to his Cabinet a tentative sugges- 
tion which would have redoubled the efforts of the Whigs in 
Congress could they have known of it. He suggested for con- 
sideration a possibility for a new line of approach to the solu- 
tion of the question, since it appeared probable that no division 
of the territory could be agreed upon; let there be made a 
treaty of commerce, whereby each country agreed to relax 
its restrictive tariffs; Great Britain should lower her taxes 
on American foodstuffs, cotton, tobacco and other articles to 
a "moderate revenue standard" and the United States would 
do the same with its duties on British manufactured articles. 
Such a reduction of the United States schedule of duties would 



6 Buchanan to Pakenham, 3 Jan., Sen. Doc. No. 117; Pakenham to Buchanan, 
16 Jan., Ibid.; Pakenham/ to Aberdeen, Br. & For. St. Papers, 34: 140, (20 Jan.) 

7 Buchanan to McLane, 29 Jan. Given in full in Works of Buchanan, VI, 
366-8. Only parts of the letter were submitted to Congress. 
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be a great object for England and she might be willing to 
surrender all of Oregon if the United States should pay a 
round sum for the improvements made by the Hudson's Bay 
Company. 8 This suggestion was not enthusiastically received ; 
Buchanan for one saw in it, if carried out, a total loss of popu- 
larity in his own state, for Pennsylvania was not even then a 
good place in which to talk about lowering tariffs. 

On the fourth of February Buchanan formally rejected the 
British offer of arbitration, stating that if for no other a single 
reason was sufficient basis for the rejection; the territorial 
rights of a nation were not properly a subject for arbitration, 
especially if, as in this case, the amount involved was great. 9 
Holding as he did that the title of the United States was best, 
the President could not jeopardize all the great interests in- 
volved with the possibility, however remote, of depriving the 
United States of all the good harbors on the coast. The ter- 
ritory was not of equal value to both nations, for it could at 
best be but a colonial possession of Great Britain while it would 
be an integral part of the American Union. Although these 
considerations, said Buchanan, had no direct bearing on the 
question, they were presented because they would explain why 
the President refused to adopt any measure which would with- 
draw the title from the control of the Government and the 
people of the United States. With this rejection of arbitration 
the negotiation rested for a time. 

While it had under consideration the answer to the British 
minister the Cabinet had before it the resolutions from both 
houses asking for copies of correspondence between the two 
governments later than that submitted with the Annual Mes- 
sage. Again a carefully selected list was prepared and for- 
warded by the President. It included Buchanan's inquiry of 
McLane about the warlike preparations in Great Britain ; 

8 J. Q. Adams, when he read of the revolution in Great Britain's commer- 
cial policy then taking place, wrote in his diary (Memoirs, XII, 248) : "It is evi- 
dent that the Oregon question will be settled by the repeal of the corn laws and 
the sacrifice of the American tariff; a bargain, both sides of which will be for the 
benefit of England, and to our disadvantage; a purchase of peace, the value of 
which can only be tested by time." The date of the entry is 20 February. Polk's 
suggestion is in his Diary, I, 191-2. 

9 Buchanan to Pakenham, Sen. Doc. No. 117. 
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McLane's reply reporting the conversation with Lord Aber- 
deen; and the formal notes relating to the propositions for 
arbitration. 10 

McLane, meantime, had been active in London, although 
always acting informally. 11 He reported the British disap- 
proval of Pakenham's rejection of Polk's offer, a disapproval, 
he said, which all classes expected to have weight with the 
American government in disposing it to a favorable reception 
of further overtures which might be made for resuming nego- 
tiations. This had been indicated in Parliament 12 as well as 
in official circles outside. On the basis of this disposition of 
the British Government McLane urged that the last American 
proposition be taken as the starting point for a final adjust- 
ment, allowing joint occupancy and free navigation of the 
Columbia for a period of from seven to ten years longer. 
Better terms than these, he thought, were not to be obtained. 
To this suggestion Buchanan was directed, after a full Cabinet 
discussion, 13 to reply to McLane that the President would con- 
sent, though reluctantly, to present to the Senate for advice a 
proposition on the lines indicated by McLane ; — 49 degrees to 
the sea and then the straits, but the matter of free ports must 
be omitted if the tip of Vancouver's Island were yielded, 
although they might stand if 49 degrees without deviation were 
adopted. 

"There is one point on which it is necessary to guard, 
whether the first or the second proposition should be submitted 
by the British government. The Strait of Fuca is an arm of 
the sea, and under public law all nations would possess the 
same right to navigate it, throughout its whole length, as they 
now have to the navigation of the British Channel. Still, to 
prevent further difficulties, this ought to be clearly and dis- 
tinctly understood." 

These indications, sufficiently plain to us in studying the 
period at a later date, that Polk was going to submit a compro- 

io Globe, XV, 332. For war preparations see Chap. XI below. 
ii McLane to Buchanan, 3 Feb., Sen. Doc., No. 480. 
13 3 Hansard, 83; o seq. 
,rr ' 3 .*' Diar y> *> 2 44-5- Buchanan to McLane, 26 Feb., Works of Buchanan, 

VI, 377-83. 
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mise offer, if one came, to the Senate, which would undoubtedly 
advise him to accept it, were not upon the surface then. Even 
members of his Cabinet were still a little uncertain of the 
situation, and, except for those Senators with whom Polk 
talked freely and to whom he had stated that he would submit 
a proposition to the Senate, Congress was wholly at sea. In 
the Senate the debate on the notice was going on ; in the House 
the topic was quiescent for the moment, although early in 
March it was in the forefront again. The war spirit had some- 
what subsided, however. The threatened change of ministry 
in England, which would have given Palmerston the Foreign 
Office, had not taken place and men felt that Aberdeen could 
be counted on to pursue a pacific course as long as he was 
given half an opportunity. 14 Nevertheless there was general 
unanimity in the belief that things must go on and be settled ; 
the problem must be solved and giving notice was the first step 
on the American side. 15 

Before McLane received an answer to his suggestion he 
wrote again, 16 following an interview with Lord Aberdeen, 
that the United States could not expect the British govern- 
ment to accept anything less than 49 degrees to the sea and 
free navigation of the Columbia for the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany for a period of years. If it should be found that the 
Columbia was not navigable at the point where it was crossed 
by the forty-ninth parallel this point would probably not be 
insisted upon. He reiterated his belief that no proposition 
of any sort would come until the notice had been acted upon 
in Congress. The same day he wrote Calhoun to much the 
same effect, although here he stated that he believed the British 
government, despite repeated refusals, still had some notion 

that the United States would ultimately agree to arbitration. 

■ 

14 For instance the letters of Webster, Calhoun, Ingersoll and others re- 
flect this view; there would be peace, although just how they could not tell. Yet 
J. R. Poinsett wrote Van Buren, 2 Mar., (Koni Buren Papers, Vol. 53) : "I very 
much fear our foreign relations are becoming too complicated for the management 
of those, who now direct them, to be disentangled without war." 

15 Buchanan analyzed the situation in a letter to McLane, 26 Feb., Works, 
VI, 385-7. 

16 To Buchanan, 3 Mar., No. West Bound, Arb.; to Calhoun, Correspondence 
of Calhoun, 1076-9. 
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The American cause, he felt, had been hurt by the long delay 
over the notice, as well as by the opinion of some American 
writers who belittled the pretensions of the United States. An 
article in the North American Review, especially, had pro- 
duced in England the feeling that the claims of the United 
States were not, even in the minds of Americans, as good as 
had been stated. 17 

Henry Wheaton, then on his way to Berlin as American 
minister to Prussia, had felt the British pulse as he stopped 
in London. From there he wrote Calhoun 18 that he did not 
believe the government or the people were inclined to push 
matters, nor did he think that the passage of the resolutions 
for notice would be taken as a hostile measure. He told the 
"great mediator" (his own appellation) that he always let it 
be understood when anyone talked to him about Oregon that 
49° must be adhered to as the most equitable boundary 
line, that there was no possibility of modifying this basis. 
This letter, and possibly the one from McLane, was in Cal- 
houn's possession when he made his great speech in March 
and undoubtedly added to the conviction with which he urged 
a conciliatory course. 

Arbitration had been and was being urged in England out- 
side official circles. In the July (1845) issue of the Edinburgh 
Review Senior had exhaustively examined the Oregon ques- 
tion and had come to the conclusion that arbitration was the 
only way out. The newspapers, when in a conciliatory mood, 
looked upon it as a most satisfactory solution. The London 
Quarterly Review, however, believed that in the end a line 
following 49° and the Straits of Fuca would be selected. 19 

"We are more and more convinced by the advices which we 
have lately received, that the American cabinet will not and — 
if it would — could not make any larger concession. It is, we 
believe, all that any American statesman could hope to carry, 
and we are equally satisfied, that on our part, after so much 
delay and complication, and considering it in its future effect 

i ■; Bowen's article, Jan., 1846. Other articles of the same tone are found in 
American Whig Review, Jan. and Feb., 1846. 

18 10 Feb., Correspondence of Calhoun, 1071. 

19 March, 1846, Vol. XLVII, 603. 
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on the tranquility of the district itself, it is the best for our 
interests and sufficient for our honor." 

Among all the other indications that the British mind was 
adjusting itself to 49° is a significant letter from Joshua 
Bates, head of the British banking house of Baring, to a Bir- 
mingham Quaker, Sturgis. Early in December he wrote that 
stockjobbers were saying "the 49° is about right and 
there can be no difficulty." This was written before Congress 
had received Polk's message so the suggestion of fuller terms 
for a settlement are the more suggestive. The Hudson's Bay 
Company, he said, desired a settlement and might be more 
tractable if allowed twenty years' occupation and the right 
of pre-emption of the lands they were then cultivating, together 
with the right to elect their allegiance when the United States 
assumed full control. "This with 49° and the end of 
Vancouver's Island is as much as any American, be he Bos- 
tonian or Carolinian, will, I think, consent to give. If Great 
Britain is not satisfied with that, let them have war if they 
want it." 20 In April Bates wrote Sturgis that the Oregon 
Question was as good as settled. 21 "Your pamphlet has done 
more than all the diplomatic notes. I claim the merit of sug- 
gesting the mode of getting rid of the question of the Hudson's 
Bay Company and the navigation of the Columbia, by allowing 
the company to enjoy it for a fixed number of years. Mr. 
McLane and the Government had not thought of it. In the 
Quarterly is an article written by Croker which completely 
adopts these views." 

The British government was, as McLane had more than 
once pointed out, waiting for Congress to act upon the notice 
for as soon as word reached London that the Senate had 
passed the resolutions and before McLane had received in- 
structions, Aberdeen summoned him to a long conversation and 

20 2 Dec. In No. West Bound. Arb., 42-3. 

21 3 Apr., Ibid. The Quartely referred to is the London Quarterly Review 
quoted above. J. Q. Adams received a copy of Sturgis' pamphlet, in which Bates' 
suggestions had been incorporated, also a letter from Sturgis who told him, Adams, 
that his speech in Oregon was inflaming his countrymen to war. Adams notes in 
his diary (Memoirs, XII, 256-7), that "Sturge" was a Quaker to whose unqualified 
denunciation of war he could_ not subscribe. Adams took the trouble to write 
Sturgis explaining his own position on the whole subject. 
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talked over with him the offer which he thought he should 
make. The proposition as outlined and as reported to Wash- 
ington by McLane included ( 1 ) a boundary line following 49° 
to the seat and the Strait of Juan de Fuca with free 
navigation of the Straits confirmed; (2) security of British 
and American property rights north and south of the proposed 
boundary; and (3) free navigation of the Columbia for the 
Hudson's Bay Company, although Great Britain would claim 
no right to exercise any police or other jurisdiction for itself 
or the company ; the navigation rights would be under exactly 
the same conditions which should apply to American citizens. 
"It is scarcely necessary for me to state," added McLane by 
way of comment, "that the proposition as now submitted has 
not received my countenance. ... I have therefore felt 
it my duty to discourage any expectation that it will be accepted 
by the President, or, if submitted to that body, approved by 
the Senate." 22 The two points, of free navigation of the 
Columbia and the claim to all Vancouver by Great Britain, seem 
to have impressed McLane with the fear that no adjustment 
could be expected. He reported that Lord Aberdeen seemed 
to have the impression that the Senate would advise the Presi- 
dent to accept these terms and the latter would not take the 
responsibility of rejecting them without consulting the Senate.. 
The same steamer which brought McLane's letter to the 
United States also bore instructions to Pakenham. After a 
careful review of the course of the British government on the 
Oregon Question and including a statement of the situation 
of the previous summer, Lord Aberdeen said that Her Majesty's 
government would "feel themselves criminal if they permitted 
considerations of diplomatic punctilio or etiquette to prevent 
them from making every proper exertion to avert the danger 
of calamities which they were unwilling to contemplate, but 
the magnitude of which scarcely admits of exaggeration." 
The legislature of the United States, moreover, had, in com- 
plying with the recommendations of the President to terminate 

22 To Buchanan, 18 May, No. West Bound. Arb., 49-51. To Calhoun he 
wrote in similar vera. Correspondence of Calhoun, 1073-4. 
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the convention of 1827, accompanied their decision with con- 
ciliatory sentiments. Therefore the British government di- 
rected its minister in Washington to propose to the American 
government terms which had been drawn up in the form of a 
treaty which accompanied the instructions. The relative con- 
cessions involved in the proposal were reviewed and compared 
by Lord Aberdeen, but, said he, "I am not disposed to weigh 
minutely the precise amount of compensation or equivalent 
which may be received by either party . . . but am con- 
tent to leave such estimiate to be made by reference to a 
higher consideration than the mere balance of territorial loss 
or gain. We have sought peace in the spirit of peace." 23 

Even more conciliatory was the letter of private instructions 
which accompanied the document intended to be shown the 
American Secretary of State. 24 Pakenham was told to con- 
clude a treaty on the terms outlined, if possible, "since the 
present constitution of the Senate appears to offer a greater 
chance of acquiescence . . . than might be present at any 
future period." However, if the President declined to accept 
the proposal, and made a counter-proposition, "you will ex- 
press regret that you possess no power to admit any such 
modification, and, without absolutely rejecting whatever pro- 
posal may be submitted on the part of the United States, you 
will refer the whole matter to your government." This time 
there was to be no opportunity for a slip on the part of the 
minister. 

Before information reached America of the steps taken by 
the British government, men of the conciliation party felt that 
it was for the United States to show by some sign a disposition 
to settle the controversy and preserve peace, for, not being 
altogether in the confidence of the President they had not his 
conviction that an offer would be made from the other side. 
Senator McDuffie thought that a renewal of the offer of 49" 
should accompany the notice. Richard Rush, who had 



23 Aberdeen to Pakenham, 18 May, S. Ex. Doc, I, pt 6, 226-8, 43d Cong. 
3d Ses. 

24 Ibid., 228-9. 
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eagerly watched the proceedings from the outside, wrote Vice- 
President Dallas to the same effect, and Dallas pressed this 
view upon the President. 25 To them as well as to all others 
who raised the point Polk always returned the same answer; 
the move must come first from the other side, but he invariably 
softened this statement by his old formula that, in confidence, 
he would say that he intended to submit any reasonable offer 
to the Senate for previous advice. 

A more difficult situation faced the President on account of 
an article in the official organ, the 1 Union. Ritchie, the editor, 
had not been taken into the confidence of the man whose gen- 
eral views he was supposed to spread broadcast, so, when the 
notice was finally passed by Congress, he thundered out against 
the Democrats who had combined with the Whigs to oppose 
the President. A storm immediately arose. Buchanan re- 
ported that there was much dissatisfaction among the Demo- 
crats ; somebody, they said, ought to be associated with Ritchie 
to make the Union a strong paper and to prevent alienation 
of members of the party. Allen, whose views the condemned 
article might have been expected to represent, thought a man 
like Francis P. Blair (who with Rives had formerly conducted 
the Union) ought to be associated with Ritchie who could 
not get five votes as Public Printer from the Calhoun faction. 
Polk himself agreed that although he disapproved the course 
of Calhoun and his followers, the article had been too denuncia- 
tory and severe. He talked it over with Ritchie, who was 
much perturbed and excused himself by saying that he had 
prepared it late at night and in a hurry. Thereupon the Presi- 
dent gave him the sketch of an article on the matter, telling 
him to "make out of it what he pleased." "This is the second 
or third time since I have been President," wrote the Presi- 
dent in his Diary, "that I have sketched an article for the paper. 
I did so in this instance to allay, if possible, the excitement 
which I learned the article in yesterday's Union had produced 
among the Democratic members." 26 

as Polk, Diary, I, 348-9; 372. 
26 I, 351 seq. 
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Allen went so far as to propose to Cass that they take steps 
to convert the Congressional Globe into a daily and, under 
Blair and Rives, make it a new Democratic organ. Both Polk 
and Cass, who grasped the situation more clearly than the Ohio 
Senator, saw that this would only split the party more since 
the proposed sheet would probably be a Van Buren and Wright 
paper and its first issue would be taken as the beginning of 
the next presidential campaign. Allen did not press the topic 
and it was dropped. 

Throughout the country as a whole, except in parts of the 
West, the passage of the notice was looked upon as a virtual 
settlement of the Oregon Question, for they were few who 
believed that then the President would refuse to consider a 
compromise which in some way was going to be proposed. 
Editorial advice was not wanting. For example the Charles- 
ton Mercury from the stronghold of Calhoun said, 27 

"We repeat that we are glad the matter is now in the hands 
of the President, with the wishes and views of Congress and 
the people clearly expressed — we sincerely hope that he will 
not allow any mere notion of form or etiquette to prevent him 
from at once acting on England for the settlement of the 
boundary at 49°. If we were to choose for ourselves we would 
rather be the party to make the offer of 49° than to receive 
one from the other side." 

Confidence that there would be no further hitch in settle- 
ment received a severe blow when the Mexican situation was 
brought before Congress and that body was stampeded into a 
declaration of war. Calhoun, who tried to prevent the Presi- 
dent's sending any message on the subject, feared that it would 
affect the European relations and arrest or possibly defeat the 
settlement of the Oregon Question. There would be, he 
thought, a powerful incentive for England and perhaps France 
to get into the contest. 28 Yet at the same time Buchanan was 
speaking "publicly and confidently of a settlement at 49°" 
and adding that this would not have been obtained if 



27 Quoted in Miles' Register, 16 May. 

28 See letters to T. C. Clemson, 12 and 14 Mjay, to J. E. Calhoun, 29 May, 
Correspondence of Calhoun, 690, 692-4. 
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54 degrees 40 minutes had not been claimed. He asserted as 
confidently that there would be no war. 29 Such information, 
coming from the Secretary of State, was taken to express the 
sentiments of the Administration and could not fail to have 
effect. Nevertheless it was undoubtedly fortunate for the 
United States that the offer from Great Britain was sent as 
it was. A new ministry was in office, with Lord Palmerston 
of imperialistic tendencies as Foreign Secretary, when the 
treaty as ratified in the United States was received in London ; 
it would have been passing strange if such a ministry would 
not have held out for the demands first formulated by Canning 
had it seemed expedient to do so. As it was the treaty had 
been submitted to the Senate by the time England had received 
news of the outbreak of hostilities with Mexico. 

On June third Buchanan received McLane's letter forecast- 
ing the British offer. "If Mr. McLane is right in the character 
of the proposition which is to be made, it is certain that I can- 
not accept it, and it is a matter of doubt in my mind whether 
it be such as I ought to submit to the Senate for their previous 
advice," commented the President. 39 But he submitted the 
letter to his Cabinet the next day. Buchanan inclined to sub- 
mitting the offer to the Senate, for, as he pointed out, if free 
navigation of the Columbia was only for the period of the 
existing charter of the Hudson's Bay Company the point would 
not be vital. Bancroft, Marcy and Mason also thought it 
should be submitted. 

On June sixth the formal proposition from Pakenham was 
before the Cabinet where the discussion was largely over the 
proposed navigation concession. Buchanan had changed his 
mind and thought it doubtful whether the right would termi- 
nate in 1859 when the existing charter of the Company ex- 

29 Webster to Haven, 28 May, Speeches ami Writings, XVI, 454. Neverthe- 
less only two weeks before this Buchanan had urged Polk to allow him to send 
to the ministers of the United States in foreign countries along with the announce- 
ment of the war a statement that in going to war the object of the United States 
was not to dismember Mexico. When Polk refused Buchanan said "You will 
have war with England as well as Mexico and probably France, too, for neither 
of these powers will stand by and see California annexed to the United States." 
Polk, Diary, I, 397-8. 

30 Polk, Diary, I, 444-8; 451-62 passim. 
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pired; Walker and Marcy agreed with Polk in thinking it 
would, and they, together with Bancroft and Johnson, said 
offer should go to the Senate. Buchanan was still in doubt; 
friends of 54 degrees 40 minutes were such good friends of 
the administration that he wished no backing out on the propo- 
sition. This volte-face on the part of the Secretary of State 
angered the President, although he records that he remained 
calm, and caused him to explain that submission of a proposi- 
tion was in line with the Annual Message, as well as in 
accord with the acts of former presidents. Thereupon Buchanan 
said he would advise submission but declined to prepare the 
message to accompany it. Privately the other members of the 
Cabinet spoke to the President expressing their astonishment 
at the course of Buchanan, and he explained it in this way : 

"My impression is that Mr. Buchanan intends now to shun 
all responsibility for the submission of the British proposi- 
tion to the Senate, but still he may wish it done without his 
agency, so that if the 54° 40' men shall complain, he may be 
able to say .that my message submitting it did not receive his 
sanction. I shall be disappointed if any message which can be 
drawn will receive his assent. He will choose to dissent and 
if it is condemned he will escape all responsibility. In his 
dispatches to Mr. McLane I have more than once, & in the 
presence of the Cabinet, caused paragraphs to be struck out 
yielding as I thought too much to Great Britain, and now it 
is most strange that he should suddenly, and without assign- 
ment of any reason, take Jhe opposite extreme, and talk as 
he did yesterday of 'backing out from 54° 40'." 

A second time Buchanan was requested to draw up the mes- 
sage and refused, saying he would have no agency in its 
preparation; he also doubted if any of his own or McLane's 
dispatches ought to be sent to the Senate, which Polk ex- 
plained to himself on the ground that Buchanan had formerly 
urged 49° and this would be shown. He was, however, dis- 
satisfied with Polk's draft of a message and finally drew one 
up himself, but neither the President nor the rest of the Cabinet 
thought it was suitable, while Bancroft reminded his colleague 
that he had himself said a month ago "the title of the United 
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States north of 49° was a shakling one." After some more 
discussion Polk, with the assent of all but Buchanan, deter- 
mined to send only that portion of his own draft which sub- 
mitted the British offer, gave his own reasons for taking the 
course, reiterated his opinions of the Annual Message, and 
ended with a declaration that he would be governed by the 
advice of the Senate. 31 He had already consulted several of 
the Senators and all had advised sending the offer although 
the 54° 40' men had said that they would vote against accept- 
ing it. 

Accordingly the proposition reached the Senate on June 
tenth, and as that body went into executive session Senator 
Sevier was heard to say, "Now, fifty-four forties, come up to 
the scratch." 32 This they attempted to do, but numbers were 
against them and voted down every effort to block immediate 
consideration of the message and the offer. The next day 
Haywood's resolution advising the President to accept the 
offer was adopted by a vote of 38 to 12, and even an amend- 
ment proposed by Niles to fix the time limit for the Hudson's 
Bay Company's privileges was rejected. 33 

When the treaty itself was before the Senate for ratification 
Benton urged its acceptance as presented, but Cass said that it 
was not an ultimatum but a "project" to be met with a counter- 
project, basing his contention upon the correspondence of Mc- 
Lane which had accompanied the treaty. Allen wished the 
iniquities of the peace men to be exposed to light by moving 
the suspension of the rule which closed the doors for execu- 
tive session, but only a small group of 54° 40' men would sup- 

31 See Message in Richardson, IV, 449-50. On the day the Message was sent 
to the Senate Polk offered to Buchanan to nominate him to the vacant position 
on the Supreme Bench at the next session of Congress. Buchanan, who had 
been indicating that he would like the place, seemed gratified and, a little later, 
urged that his name be sent immediately. When Congress convened in December, 
however, he had changed his mind and did not wish the place, probably because 
presidential possibilities seemed brighter. 

32 Register, 13 June. Globe, XV, 1223. The "veil of secrecy" was removed 
in July and the proceedings printed. 

33 The point was brought to the attention of Pakenham by Buchanan who 
explained that the United States understood that the Company was to enjoy the 
privilege only for the duration of its actual charter. McLane was also instructed 
to make this Ipoint clear to Lord Aberdeen. Buchanan to McLane, 13 June, Sen. 
Doc. No. 489. The treaty was signed, ratified and sent to England by Robert 
Armstrong, consul at Liverpool, on the 22d of June. 
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port him. The alignment on ratification was the same as that 
when the resolutions for notice were adopted two months 
before, with the exception of two votes ; Evans, a Maine Whig, 
had voted against the notice and now supported the treaty, 
while Cameron, a Pennsylvania Democrat, opposed the treaty 
although he had voted for the resolutions. 

Some of the Western Senators were not inclined to submit 
to their defeat without protest. Allen resigned his position as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, saying as 
he did so that his views and those of the majority of the Senate 
were so diametrically opposed that he felt it inadvisable 
longer to retain the position. 34 Cass, whom Allen urged to 
resign also, refused to do so but would not accept the chair- 
manship which would naturally come to him. Allen succeeded 
in blocking the election of a successor to himself, being sup- 
ported by Hannegan, Semple and Atchison, who had "lashed 
themselves into a passion" because of the action of the Senate 
and who after "that time voted and acted with the Whig 
party." 35 They voted for Whigs for the committee position 
and refused "through many ballottings to vote for Senator 
Sevier, who was the Democratic candidate, and ultimately 
defeated his election." "They now," went on Polk in describ- 
ing their conduct, "vote against my nominations as I suppose 
out of spite. . . . They oppose and embarrass the military 
bills for the prosecution of the war against Mexico. They pro- 
fess to be in a great rage (there is certainly no reason for 
their course) at the settlement of the Oregon question, and 
yet they can find no just cause of complaint against me. . . . 
Their course is that of spoiled children." Later on Senator 
Atchison told the President that he had been excited on the 
Oregon Question but he remained a personal and political 
friend. Hannegan, however, harbored so deep a resentment 
that it was not until the following January that he could bring 
himself to call upon the President." 36 



34 Glob*. XV, OM. 

35 Polk, Diary, I, 472, 477, 486-7. 

36 Ibid., II, 78, 348. Webster wrote bis son that 54° 40' men seemed a "good 
deal cast down." Van Tyne, Letters, 330. 
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Rumors of what was going on found their way into news- 
papers and current discussion. In the House one last attempt 
to save the honor of the country was made by McDowell 
who asked for a suspension of the rules to allow him to intro- 
duce a set of resolutions in which he asserted once more the 
"clear and unquestionable title," in spite of which there had, 
"it is believed, within a few days past, (been) submitted to the 
President, and through him to the Senate, a proposition to 
surrender half of Oregon. In view of the ignorance of the 
people as to what was going on he called upon the House to 
resolve with him that the question ought to be submitted to 
the people for their decision, and that if the treaty-making 
power had been used to settle a question of such magnitude 
it would "furnish another example of Senatorial and Executive 
supremacy which (was) incompatible with the Constitution and 
the rights of the people." The House was not of his mind 
and refused to suspend the rules. Representative Sawyer, 
however, denounced the President for backing down and the 
Senate for deliberately voting away half the disputed terri- 
tory; "If England knew the character of the treaty-making 
power as it exists in the present Senate she could ask anything 
she wants and gets it. We are degenerate sons of noble sires." 37 

There remains the question, not important perhaps, but of 
interest, as to the real "savior of the country." Was it Polk, 
Benton, Calhoun or some other? On the day that the Senate 
advised the President to accept the British offer Calhoun 
wrote, "It is to me a great triumph. When I arrived here it 
was dangerous to whisper 49, and I was thought to have taken 
a hazardous step in asserting, that Mr. Polk had not disgraced 
the country in offering it. Now a treaty is made on it with 
nearly the unanimous voice of the country. I would have an 
equal triumph on the Mexican question, now the Oregon is 
settled, had an opportunity been afforded to discuss it." 38 

Senator Benton claimed that he had proposed the course 



37 Globe, XV, 979. 16 June. 

38 To T. C. Clemson, 11 ijune; to J. E. Calhoun in the same strain, 2 July; 
Correspondence, 697, 698. 
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which led out of the difficulty, that of submitting a British 
offer to the senate. 39 The President, he said, had been in a 
quandry at the reception by the public of his offer of 49°, he 
had quailed before the storm raised by five hundred Demo- 
cratic newspapers, and he had underhandedly urged Senators, 
including Benton himself, to speak in favor of Forty-nine. 40 
Benton saw all the Whig Senators and found that they intended 
to act in the best interests of the country, patriotically, in spite 
of the attacks upon them by the Administration. As for him- 
self, although he was subjected to similar attacks, he pursued 
his course depending neither upon the President nor upon 
the newspapers, but guided by his study of the question for 
twenty-five years. Four years later, in 1850, he referred to 
his course on Oregon as not only having been opposed by 
Greenhow's book but by those who had made that "false and 
shallow" document the compendium of all knowledge "When 
I was actually extricating the United States from war by 
exposing the truth (about 49° as a line) I was blackguarded 
in the organ, calling itself Democratic, by Greenhow." 41 

Besides the President, whose course will be considered in 
the next chapter, there may be another claimant of the honor. 
In 1847 a candidate for Parliament from Glasgow, McGregor, 
told how he had received a letter from Daniel Webster saying 
that unless there was an equitable compromise at the forty- 
ninth parallel as a basis there would be trouble between the 
two countries. 42 

"Mr. McGregor agreeing entirely with Mr. Webster in 
the propriety of a mutual giving and taking to avoid a rup- 
ture, and more especially as the whole territory in dispute was 
not worth 20,000 pounds to either power, while the prepara- 
tions alone for war would cost a great deal more before the 
countries could come into actual conflict, communicated the 
contents of Mr. Webster's letter to Lord John Russell, who 

39 Thirty Years' View, II, 673 seq. 

40 On the third of January, 1846, Preston King had the House clerk read a 
charge made in the London Times that Polk would rely upon the Whigs and a 
few Democrats to block the action of the House; Polk would thus appear popular 
in the West, by a daring declaration, while New England and the South would 
prevent fatal consequences. Globe, XV, 131. 

41 Ibid., XXI, >t 2, 1662-3. 

42 London Examiner, 24 July, 1847, quoted in Marshall, Acquisition of Ore- 
gon, I, 273-3. 
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at the time was living in the neighborhood of Edinburgh, and 
in reply received a letter from Lord John, in which he stated 
his entire accordance with the proposal recommended by Mr. 
Webster and approved by Mr. McGregor, and requested the 
latter, as he (Lord John) was not in a position to do it him- 
self, to intimate his opinion to Lord Aberdeen. Mr. McGregor, 
through Lord Canning, Under Secretary of the Foreign De- 
partment, did so, and the result was that the first packet that 
left England carried out to America the proposition in accord- 
ance with the communication already referred to on which the 
treaty of Oregon was happily concluded. Mr. McGregor may 
therefore be very justly said to have been the instrument of 
preserving the peace of the world, and for that alone, if he 
had no other service to appeal to, he has justly earned the 
applause and admiration not of his own countrymen only, but 
of all men who desire to promote the best interests of the 
human race." 

Whether it was Mr. McGregor or Mr. Webster who was 
the "instrument of preserving the peace of the world," or 
whether a further claim could be brought by Joshua Bates 
or any other, it is sufficiently obvious that no one man could 
claim the merit of having brought about the adjustment. So 
far as the United States was concerned it is sufficient to point 
out that events clearly showed that no one man, President or 
Senator, was in a position to determine the outcome. The 
North and the South wanted no war, and they were lukewarm 
about Oregon. As the Charleston Mercury put it just after 
the notice had been authorized by Congress : 

"What has Congress been doing? Why carry out western 
measures under western dictation? Oregon and 54, 40 — 
with its kindred measures — rifle regiments, mounted and un- 
mounted — increase of the army — bills to protect settlers and 
establish our laws in Oregon — mail facilities to Oregon, to 
be followed soon, we suppose, with a grand railroad to Oregon. 
And then nearer home, their rivers and harbors, and that most 
magnificent of all humbugs, the Cumberland road — a regular 
wagon road. Thanks to the economical sensibilities of the 
Yankees, this was too much for even their stomachs, and they 
threw it up." 43 

43 Quoted in' Nilef Rtgitttr, 16 May. 



CHAPTER XI. 
POLK AND OREGON 

The most spectacular as well as the most critical episode in 
the history of Oregon's relations to the Federal government 
of the United States is inextricably bound up with James K. 
Polk. Any study of the Oregon Question in its last diplomatic 
stages necessarily makes President Polk the central figure, 
whether the topic is viewed as an issue in Congress or an 
international controversy between Great Britain and the United 
States. In fact, adequately to treat the subject in the period 
from March, 1845, to June, 1846, necessitates an attack from 
three points ; the diplomatic, the Congressional — including the 
Senatorial action in executive capacity — and from the plans 
of President Polk. The three phases are so interwoven that 
it is difficult to deal with one and not introduce the others, 
and yet each has its individual stamp and must be followed out 
by itself if a clear picture is to be presented. Having, in the 
foregoing chapters, taken the Congressional and diplomatic 
sides, it remains to consider the problem of Polk's attitude on 
the Oregon Question. 

And a problem it is. Polk has left us his diary, which in 
print makes four good sized volumes, with an intimate account 
of his life while he was President, with the exception of the 
period between March and August, 1845. The diary is an 
invaluable document for throwing light upon most sides of 
national political activity during one administration, and it 
was the Oregon Question itself that suggested keeping such 
a record, for, says Polk, in the entry of 26 August, 1846 r 1 

"Twelve months ago this day, a very important conversation 
took place in Cabinet between myself and Mr. Buchanan on 
the Oregon Question. This conversation was of so important 
a character, that I deemed it proper on the same evening to 
reduce the substance of it to writing for the purpose of re- 
taining it more distinctly in my memory. ... It was this 

I II, 100-1. 
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circumstance which first suggested to me the idea, if not the 
necessity, of keeping a journal or diary of events and trans- 
actions which might occur during my presidency." 

The resolution was faithfully carried out and to Polk's care- 
ful transcription of each day's events is due in considerable 
part our knowledge of the inside factors of the political game 
of that eventful period. Shrewd comments on men in public 
life afford glimpses which illuminate otherwise obscure occur- 
rences. Yet in one respect the Diary is most exasperating: 
nowhere does Polk let us see completely enough the workings 
of his own mind to ascertain how he came to adopt the course 
he followed with respect to Oregon. So far from explaining 
his apparent volte-face Polk assumes or seems to assume that 
his course from the beginning was undeviating and that which 
happened, so far as he personally was concerned, was exactly 
what might have been expected. Consequently there is no 
help in his definite statements, and it becomes necessary to 
gather hints as they seem to have been casually, perhaps, un- 
consciously, dropped. 

Three possible explanations of Polk's course naturally sug- 
gest themselves : the declaration of the Baltimore convention 
was political thunder which was intended to influence voters 
in a certain section, and Polk's inaugural was in harmony with 
it in order to maintain the ruse for a decent time; a second 
possibility is that while Polk really took the Baltimore plat- 
form in good faith, events, too strong for him to resist, forced 
him to depart from its pronouncement; a remaining solution 
would attribute to Polk a plan by which he intended from 
the outset to accept a compromise at the proper moment. 
Although leading to the same end this last explanation differs 
from the first in that a policy of laissez-faire finds no place in it. 

It is necessary to recall the words of the Baltimore con- 
vention respecting Oregon: "Resolved, That our title to the 
whole of the territory of Oregon is clear and unquestionable ; 
that no portion of the same ought to be ceded to England or 
any other power." Compare this with the statement in Polk's 
Inaugural Address: "Nor will it become in less degree my 
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duty to assert and maintain, by all constitutional means, the 
right of the United States to that portion of our territory which 
lies beyond the Rocky Mountains. Our title to the country 
of Oregon is 'clear and unquestionable' ; and already our people 
are preparing to perfect that title by occupying it with their 
wives and children. . . . The world beholds the peaceful 
triumphs of the industry of our emigrants. To us belongs 
the duty of protecting them adequately wherever they may be 
upon our soil. The jurisdiction and the benefits of our re- 
publican institutions, should be extended over them in the 
distant regions they have selected for their homes." Certainly 
no one can blame the westerner from reading in this a con- 
firmation of his belief that all of Oregon was to be insisted 
upon, and all meant up to 54° 40'. 

The same impression was forced upon others, more respon- 
sible for the declaration of the Democratic party at Baltimore. 
John C. Calhoun as Secretary of State was telling Mr. Paken- 
ham, the British minister, that the parallel of 49° North Lati- 
tude was the lowest line the United States would accept, 
although he hinted that perhaps the United States might not 
insist upon the tip of Vancouver's Island. At the same time 
the popular understanding in the country at large was that the 
Democratic party would never accept anything less than the 
Russian line. Calhoun, while not on the surface an active 
worker in the preliminaries of the Baltimore convention, was 
the leader of his party in the South and was not unacquainted 
with the causes which led to the nomination of President Polk. 
Yet Calhoun, in May, 1845, when writing his daughter about 
not being in the newly-formed cabinet, declared that with Polk's 
"imprudent declaration in the (Inaugural Address) in refer- 
ence to the Oregon question, I could not have remained in it 
had he invited me. I did my best in a conversation I had with 
him, a week or ten days before he delivered his inaugural, 
to guard him against the course he took in reference to Oreogn, 
but it seems in vain." He went on to say that he had had the 
negotiation in such a state that he saw his way through and 
would have laid the results before Congress at the last session, 
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had Mr. Pakenham received expected instructions from his 

government in time. 2 

To Francis W. Pickens 3 he wrote in the same strain : "I fear 
Mr. Polk has taken a false view of that important question. 
The remarks of the inaugural in reference to it, have made it 
impossible to settle it by negotiation, unless he retracts, or ex- 
plains away what he has said. . . ." 

"I saw the danger, and endeavored to guard Mr. Polk, in 
my first interview, against it ; but as it seems in vain. I, also, 
endeavored to guard Mr. Buchanan, but I know not whether 
with more success. A war with England about Oregon would 
be the most fatal step, that can be taken ; and yet there is great 
danger that it will come to that. In my opinion, if prevented, 
it must be by the Senate and the South. The question might 
have been successfully managed. I saw my way clearly 
through it, and left it in a good way. . . ." 

It is fairly clear that Calhoun never thought that any presi- 
dential candidate when he had won the campaign and had been 
inaugurated would ever take seriously the literal words of a 
campaign slogan. Such was the view of the Democracy of 
the South and of the North for the most part; only in the 
West, and there were exceptions there, was Polk expected to 
adhere to the plank. Thomas Benton said that 54° 40' was 
adopted as a "campaign message" and the framers of the plat- 
form knew little of the geographical situation or of former 
treaties and negotiations. 4 The bulk of the Democracy in the 
House of Representatives, however, appeared to be convinced 
that Polk's words meant what all believed to be the literal 
meaning of the platform, and this view was strengthened when 
his first Annual Message outlined what he had done in the 
summer of 1845 and apparently reiterated his determination 
never to surrender a foot of Oregon. The Whigs, too, un- 
derstood him in the same way and did their best to show that 
this meant war with Great Britain. 



2 22 May, 1845, Correspondence, 656. 

3 6 May, 1845, Jbid., 653. Letters voicing similar sentiments were written 
to J. H. Hammond, J. E. Calhoun, John Y. Mason, Ibid., 660, 671, 673, 674-6. 

From Duff Green, Tyler and Fernando Wood he received letters which 
showed that his views were shared by many of his political friends. 

4 Thirty Years' View, II. 677. 
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The press, Whig and Democratic, saw in the Inaugural what 
Calhoun had seen, for if the Oregon Question had been pushed 
into the background during the presidential campaign, it came 
to its own in the publicity attained from the time the Inaugural 
was pronounced to the Treaty of 1846. With growing intensity 
the newspaper discussion was waged, for the most part along 
party lines. The Whig papers deplored the tone of the Presi- 
dent and brought forward arguments and assertions as to 
why negotiations should be continued and a compromise 
reached. On the other hand the Democratic papers, taking the 
lead from the new Administration paper, the Union, backed 
the cry for all of Oregon, although some portions of the South- 
ern press would not take the same stand. The Charleston 
Courier, 5 for example, showed the influence of Calhoun's views 
when, discussing the Inaugural, it advocated a compromise 
"in which each party may relinquish a part of its extreme claim, 
with no loss of honor, nor surrender of dignity, or sacrifice of 
material interests." But the New York Evening Post 6 had 
gathered a large number of leading articles from western papers 
and was gratified to see "the cordial unanimity of opinion with 
which (the Oregon Question) is taken up, and the universal 
determination that our rights to the territory should be stoutly 
and ably advocated. There is but one sentiment and one voice 
on the subject. What is clearly ours will be so claimed and 
maintained, let Great Britain take offense as she may." 

"Undoubtedly," was the reply of the National Intelligencer 
(Whig), '"what is clearly ours' ought to be 'so claimed and 
maintained,' at the proper time and in a proper manner. But 
the very question at issue, in this case, between the United 
States and Great Britain, was deemed a fit subject for negotia- 
tions by all previous administrations of this government, and 
now admitted by the present to be such, is, what is clearly ours ? 
The 'universal determination,' the Evening Post will grant, 
cannot determine a question of right." 

Between the National Intelligencer and the Union arose an 

5 Qj"* 8 * 1 ta Ni,es> Register, 31 May, 1845. 
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editorial controversy over the tone of the Inaugural. The 
Intelligencer, Whig as it was and sore over the defeat of Clay, 
took many occasions to point out the defects of the Administra- 
tion's policy, especially on the most pressing matter of Oregon. 
One of these articles reviewed the situation and concluded 
with the opinion that the "case should go forward to its peace- 
ful and reasonable decision; and we hope, as is our public 7 
duty, that it will, in spite of all blusterers, cis or trans- Atlantic." 
The response of the Union to this leader represents the views 
of the Administration so far as those could be read by the 
public in general, for Ritchie, a strong Polk man in the cam- 
paign, had left the Richmond Enquirer to come to Washington 
as editor of Polk's organ. Ritchie's answer, then, to Gales and 
Seaton may well have been considered an outline of Polk's 
desired interpretation of the Inaugural and as such is important 
enough to be liberally quoted : 

"We do not understand that the executive of the United 
States have any intention of closing the door to any nego- 
tiation with Great Britain on the Oregon Question, and, there- 
fore, we might suppose that all the inferences which the 
National Intelligencer draws from the supposed 'violent ground 
that the United States (for instance) mil not negotiate' upon 
such a course, leaving us the 'alternatives of submission or war" 
and all denunciations which it so gratuitously pours forth upon 
the 'shocking absurdity' and the barbarous doctrine that 'we 
ought not to negotiate,' (which the National Intelligencer 
attributes to some of the republicans,) and thus we revive the 
'old umpirage of private rights — the imger of battle' are en- 
tirely misplaced. 

"We certainly do not understand that the negotiation about 
Oregon is at an end ; or that our administration is determined 
or willing to terminate it ; or that there is no prospect of amic- 
ably adjusting the dispute; or that it must necessarily end in 
breaking up the peace of the two countries. . . We yet 
trust that the 'case may go forward to its peaceful and reason- 
able decision' ; and in spite, too, of all unnecessary menaces of 
the British ministers and all the blusterings of the London 
journals. 

"Instead of giving gratuitous and superfluous advice to our 

7 13 May. 
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cabinet, we should have been better pleased to see the National 
Intelligencer coming out with the expression of its own 
opinions on the question itself. We should have been better 
satisfied to have seen the National Intelligencer vindicating 
the just claims of our country against the assaults and argu- 
ments of British tongues and British pens; and we still hope 
to see that journal thus employed and not again, as in the case 
of Texas, counteracting the rights and interests of our own 
country." 

To this exposition the Intelligencer called the attention of 
its readers and bade them mark the course of the government 
which had had its course thus outlined in a reputed organ: 
"We who watch the power, can now oblige it to speak out, and, 
when it has spoken, can force it to stand to what it has said." 
The editors considered that the Administration had in so 
many words bound itself to negotiate on the "question which 
has spread so much alarm through the moneyed and commer- 
cial interests of the country — the Oregon question." 8 

Most western papers and many of the northern papers of 
Democratic tendencies looked upon Polk's pronouncements as 
unequivocal in its support of the claim to 54° 40'. The Whig 
papers and some of the southern Democratic papers, as noted 
above, reflected the views shown in the citations above. Here 
and there, however, was sounded a note, bitter in the West 
and hopeful in the East, which indicated a shade of doubt. 
The St. Louis Republican, for instance, after printing a letter 
in which Peter Burnett discussed the possibility of an inde- 
pendent Oregon, said: 9 

"In reality there is no reasonable prospect of a settlement of 
the question by negotiation, for years to come ; and there is an 
influence in the administration of Mr. Polk, which will prevent 
a resort to any other means. Neither Mr. Calhoun nor any 
of his friends, in South Carolina, nor any of the mettlesome 
statesmen of that school, who were so hot in the pursuit of 
Texas, will tolerate or permit a resort to arms in defense of 
our rightful claim to Oregon. They will have no war with 
Great Britain, come what else may; and Mr. Polk is not the 
man to defy them in such a contingency. What is now only 



8 The articles were in the Intelligencer,, 5 and 7 May; the Union articles are 
quoted in Niles' Register of 10 May. 

o Of o August, 1845, quoted in Register, '33 August. 
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in contemplation in Oregon (i. e., an independent establish- 
ment) may, therefore, soon become absolutely necessary to 
their own security, and all will admit that there is excitement 
enough in the project of organization of an independent gov- 
ernment, and the offices and honors which even such a govern- 
ment would bring with it, to make it acceptable to a people so 
far removed from the United States as that of Oregon." 

But if the President needed only moral support in his pur- 
suit of a policy which would prefer war to the surrender of one 
inch of Oregon's soil that support was forthcoming in various 
ways aside from speeches in Congress and newspaper articles. 
In Illinois, for instance, there was held a State convention at 
which it was resolved "that the general government were 
bound to adhere to the declarations of President Polk, in his 
inaugural speech in relation to Oregon, and to maintain and 
defend our right to every inch of that territory." 10 Governor 
John H. Steele, in his message to the New Hampshire legis- 
lature in June of 1845, went into an analysis of the situation 
and asserted that previous offers of compromise had been 
unfortunate: 11 

"I say unfortunate, because no people or government ever 
yet admitted, or even proposed to waive or yield any of its 
rights to the claims or demands of Great Britain, but in the 
end had cause to repent of so doing." The memory of the 
disgraceful proceedings by which "that haughty power ob- 
tained possession of a large portion of the State of Maine" 
ought to be in people's minds, and warned by it the administra- 
tion should not again be coaxed or threatened out of just 
rights. "But it is not my desire or intention to enter into a 
discussion of that question. It is in the hands of an able and 
patriotic administration, who will no doubt, use every honor- 
able exertion to bring it to an amicable close. At any rate, 
I feel confident that no timid concession, no unmanly sur- 
render of clear rights, will be made ; and that no truckling to 
menace will again stain the annals of our beloved country." 

In one of the counties of Pennsylvania a meeting came to 
the resolution that, "in regard to our just claims to Oregon, 
we will have no compromises but at the cannon's mouth." A 

10 In NileS Register, 19 July. 

11 Ibid., ai June. 
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largely attended meeting in Marion County, Illinois, declared 
that the title to 54° 40' was clear and the joint occupation 
agreement should be terminated immediately and military posts 
established on the road to Oregon. 12 Such expressions of 
popular feeling are but indicative of a sentiment which was 
growing with rapidity in the summer and autumn of 1845 and 
upon which the conservative elements of the North and South 
looked with apprehension. 

Across the water a similar popular clamor was rising as a 
result of the Inaugural. The matter was considered important 
enough to elicit from Lord John Russell a question in the House 
of Commons, 13 and the answer of Sir Robert Peel was not of 
a character which would allay apprehensions. The British 
press was stirred into renewed activity and, led by the London 
Times, conducted a campaign of education as to the sinister 
designs of the United States. The blunt statement of Presi- 
dent Polk had been a blow to the amour-propre of England and 
the feeling was everywhere expressed that the insolent Yankee 
must be taught to adopt a different tone. "There are certain 
animals that may be led, but won't be driven — Bull is one of 
them," is the way Wilmer & Smith's Times put it. "In his 
intercourse with foreigners he prides himself upon his cour- 
tesy, and he expects the same courtesy in return. The new 
president's peremptory style has stirred up his bile, and the 
House of Commons has scarcely reassembled after the Easter 
recess, when Lord John Russell's" question brought up the 
matter. This article went on to call attention to the London 
Times' editorial which could be considered an indication of 
the stand which the government would take. 14 

"We are justly proud" said the Times, "that on the Oregon 
question as well as on that of the northeastern boundary the 
British government has uniformly shown its moderation as 
well as its firmness on our side. It is impossible not to deplore, 
on the other hand, that ill regulated, overbearing, and aggres- 
sive spirit of American democracy, which overlooks the real 

is Several such items are in the Register for o August 

13 3 Hansard, 79; 178 sea. 

14 Niles' Register of 26 April contains these as well as other quotations from 
the press of England. 
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present interests of the two nations in the Oregon territory — 
that, namely, of letting it alone for another half century at 
least, or deciding the matter by arbitration before any local 
interests have sprung up too powerful to be so disposed of. 

"But, since the Americans, and even the press of the United 
States, are determined that the question shall be allowed to 
rest no longer — since they have rejected the proposal for an 
arbitration, and ostentatiously announce claims and measures 
utterly inconsistent with the system of joint occupation, or the 
equitable recognition of any concurrent rights at all, it is fit 
that they be warned in the most explicit manner that their 
pretensions amount, if acted upon to the clearest causa belli 
which has ever yet arisen between Great Britain and the Amer- 
ican Union." 

Such was the view of the Times, and such was the attitude 
of the British press in general, although there were sugges- 
tions that the whole matter might still be arranged if the proper 
attitude on the part of the American government could be 
restored. The more moderate papers went so far as to suggest 
the modifications which might be made on each side to effect 
a settlement, suggestions which were in the air on both sides 
of the Atlantic and which eventually found their way into the 
treaty. So the London Examiner after setting forth the claims 
on both sides claimed that it would be madness for either party 
to claim its maximum, hence the only question was what was 
the minimum which would be accepted by each; forty-nine to 
the sea with all Vancouver's Island for Great Britain, it 
thought, was the basis for such a mutual surrender. 15 The 
same proposal was made by Senior in the Edinburgh Review, 
much to the disgust of the more radical prints. 16 The Exam- 
iner admitted that whatever policy Lord Aberdeen should adopt 
his course would be attended with difficulty. "The American 
negotiator will employ against him every sort of misrepresenta- 
tion of principle and facts ; for though the national law of the 
American courts and legal writers is admirable, that of their 
diplomatists, and indeed of diplomatists in general, is usually 
a tissue of sophistry and falsehood. We trust that the English 

is 25 April, 1845, quoted in Register, 14 June. Papers on both sides quoted 
liberally from those of the opposite side. 
16 Of July, 1845; Vol. 82:123-37. 
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negotiators will not follow their example." It is clear that 
the editors of the Examiner had not learned that American 
diplomacy differed from all other in the world. 

So the war talk on both sides of the ocean grew as the 
uncompromising stand of Polk during 1845 prevented any 
immediate adjustment. If this stand was maintained in order 
to carry out in a realistic manner a political game, a mere 
keeping up of appearances with a promise never intended to 
be kept, then it came dangerously near producing a tragedy. 17 
Yet those who were close to the President found in his words 
the same meaning that the more sanguine westerners approved, 
and that the British public and conservative elements in Amer- 
ica feared. 

The Inaugural had its share in making it difficult for the 
President to find a man to his liking to replace Edward Everett 
as minister to Great Britain. Calhoun, who declined the honor, 
wrote Francis W. Pickens, who had also been approached, 18 
"In addition to the reasons you have assigned, there are others 
connected with the Oregon question as it stands, which I 
fear, would make the position of a minister in England who 
is true to the South embarrassing, should he be charged with 
any duties connected with it." Martin Van Buren was sounded 
on the subject and refused the mission after he had consulted 
with his friends. One of these, 19 after talking the question over 
with Governor Silas Wright of New York, wrote that the 
President had no right to make such a request of an ex- 
President unless he put it on the ground of a great emergency ; 
"if the President would call an extra session of Congress and 
present your name, then the country would say you ought not 
to decline, "but the demand should be so strong as to take the 
whole matter of the Oregon Question out of the "hands of 

„ . >1 ?'« J Pa f is J»*rwA des Debates and the Globe, both! Guizot papers and pro- 
British, held that the American demands were unreasonable, and it was hinted 
that a rupture; between the United States and Great Britain would show the sym- 
pathy, if not actual intervention, of France would be for England. (.Register 7 
Jun.) La Presse, hostile both to the French ministry and to England, said the 
stand of the United States "as to the territory of Oregon not sustainable " La 
Constitutionel, Thiers' organ, attacked the French tendency to lean toward Great 
Britain "to the prejudice of an ancient and faithful ally like the United States" 
{Register, 14 June.) 

18 Correspondence of Calhoun, 653. 

10 N. C. Flagg to Van Buren, 16 May, 1845. Va» Buren Papers, 53. 
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the Baltimore conspirators." Franklin H. Elmore of South 
Carolina was also invited to accept the post but he too de- 
clined it. 

Louis McLane, of Delaware, finally consented to undertake 
the task. Mr. McLane had had wide experience in public 
service ; he had served in both houses of Congress, had been a 
minister to Great Britain, and had, under Jackson, been Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and Secretary of State. Nevertheless, 
from a party standpoint, his appointment was looked upon as 
peculiar. 

"I do not understand the selection of McLane — unless it 
was made under the excessive horror of 'cliques' about which 
poor old Mr. Ritchie proses so much, and it was thought that 
it was better to select for so high a mark of honour one who 
was no democrat at all than any of those who had the mis- 
fortune as to be such prominent democrats as not to escape 
belonging to some clique or other — north, east, south, or west. 
It has sometimes occurred to me that the President and the 
Secretary of State see that in the present public feeling about 
Oregon they cannot yield any thing and that (notwithstanding 
the disclaimers) they intend to let the negotiation be really 
made in London, and to throw upon the minister there the 
concession which may be submitted to. I must say I have 
more confidence in Mr. McLane's spirit and sagacity than I 
have in those of the President or Secretary and think he will 
make an abler negotiator than either of them ; but I can hardly 
think of any one whose acts will be more jealously watched 
by the democracy of every section of the country." 20 

While Mr. Gilpin's surmises regarding the probable outcome 
were tinged with a certain shrewdness he was evidently un- 
aware of the efforts Polk had made to obtain the services of 
eminent democrats before he turned to McLane. 

In the Cabinet there was, certainly until late in 1845, a con- 
viction that there would be a break with Great Britain before 
the President would yield a point. After the proposal of 49° 
had been made and refused, and when the question of with- 
drawing the offer was being discussed, Buchanan struggled 
hard to leave a loophole through which the British minister 



20 H. D. Gilpin to Van Buren, 7 July, Ibid. 
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might gracefully bring back a counter-proposition. 21 Polk 
was obdurate ; he had given much thought to the question and 
he was glad the offer had been rejected; "it having been re- 
jected he felt no longer bound by it, & would not now be 
willing to compromise on that boundary." To the Secretary's 
suggestion that war might follow the President replied, "If 
we have war it will not be our fault." Buchanan then stated 
that he supposed there would be a war sometime but he did 
not think the people of the United States would be willing 
to sustain a war for the country north of 49° and if there 
had to be one he would like to have it for some better cause, — 
"for some of our rights of person or property or of National 
honour violated." Whereupn Polk told him that he differed as 
as to popular sentiment and he thought "we had the strongest 
evidence that was to be anywhere seen that the people would 
be prompt and ready to sustain the Government in the course 
which he had proposed to pursue." 

Many a time in the months following (this conversation 
took place in the latter part of August) did the Secretary of 
State strive to secure some definite word which he could use 
in his negotiation and to the comfort of his own soul, to the 
effect that a compromise could be made, but he was forced 
reluctantly to resign himself to the belief that the President 
was bent on maintaining the stand of the Inaugural which 
seemed to be "Fifty-Four Forty or Fight." Such too was the 
opinion of the other members of his Cabinet although no other 
of them found it so hard to be reconciled as did Buchanan. 
And today, in reading the record left by President Polk him- 
self, it is difficult to see how any other view could have been 
reached. Yet is is to be noticed that nowhere did Polk record 
that he would make no compromise ; nowhere did he say that 
he intended irrevocably to insist on the full claim. 

At this point it is interesting to note the views of two con- 
temporary historians of Polk's administration. Lucien B. 
Chase, a Tennessee Democrat and a member of both the 

ai Polk, Diary, I, 4. This ia from aa entry on a separate sheet noting th* 
conversation which was responsible for the diary. 
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Twenty-ninth and Thirtieth Congresses, was a sympathetic 
biographer, and his work was published in 1851 when all the 
events of the period were fresh in mind; furthermore Mr. 
Chase felt himself in close touch with what was going on both 
through members of both houses of Congress and on account 
of his relations to the President. Nevertheless the following 
excerpt shows how little he really did know of the situation : 22 

"In connection with the Oregon Question, Mr. Polk com- 
mitted a fatal error, amounting to what Tallyrand would call 
a 'blunder,' and which, having the effect of alienating some of 
his warmest friends greatly embarrassed his administration 
throughout. In his first communication to the American peo- 
ple, he proclaimed to the world, that our title to the country 
of the Oregon was 'clear and unquestionable.' In that asser- 
tion he was but reiterating the opinions of his constituents, 
solemnly expressed at the ballot-box. The statement was still 
more solemnly uttered in his message to Congress. In the 
same communication he announced a principle which should 
control the Government of the United States. If it is the 
unchangeable policy of this country to prevent Europeans from 
colonizing any portion of this continent, it applies to a terri- 
tory to which we have no claim, as well as that which belongs 
to us ; and if we cannot suffer them to colonize parts of the 
American continent to which we have no claim, how can we 
surrender territory to which our title is 'clear and unques- 
tionable' ? 

"In this communication (i. e., that asking the advice of the 
Senate on the British proposition) he committed himself to the 
action of the Senate, and it was well understood at Washington 
what advice that body would give him. To reject the pro- 
posal of the English Government would have brought him 
into collision with a large majority of the Senate. The nerves 
which had remained unmoved in many political struggles, and 
the firmness which had often overcome the most fiery opposi- 
tion, where the cheeks of the resolute and bold blanched with 
terror, were shaken at the prospect of a rupture with Great 
Britain unsanctioned by one branch of the legislative power." 
(pp. 50-1.) 

Another contemporary biographer was John S. Jenkins 23 
who discusses Polk's Oregon activities in this way : 



32 History of the Polk Administration, 32, 33; 50, 51. 

23 James Knox Polk and a History of His Administration (1854), 
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"So thoroughly was Mr. Polk convinced, that the American 
title to the whole of Oregon was 'clear and unquestionable,' 
that if he alone had been responsible, he would have instantly 
declined to surrender any portion of the territory. But by 
former negotiations the government appeared to be committed 
to an equitable division, and a decided majority of Congress 
were avowedly favorable to a compromise. There was, too, a 
new consideration connected with the question, — one of policy 
and expediency, motives which always have, and which always 
should, with some limitations, control the actions of nations and 
individuals. Upper Oregon and the Island of Vancouver were 
comparatively valueless, except for the excellent harbors within 
the Straits of Fuca, which were the only safe and easily acces- 
sible one in the whole territory. Those of the southern shore 
of the Straits were, indeed, to belong to the United States 
under the British proposition ; but war now existed with Mex- 
ico, and as that country was largely indebted to American 
citizens, and was confessedly bankrupt, Mr. Polk, as a wise 
and sagacious statesman, could not but have foreseen that 
the contest would terminate with the acquisition, as a satis- 
faction for the American claims and the expenses of the war, 
of a large portion of contiguous territory, in which was em- 
braced the bay of San Francisco, the finest harbor on the Pacific 
coast." 

"Thus, by the firm determination of Mr. Polk, was this vexed 
question, which at one time threatened to interrupt the friendly 
relations subsisting between the two nations . . . forever 
settled in a spirit of amity and concord ; each party magnani- 
mously surrendering part." 

If two contemporaries of Polk could reach such diverse con- 
clusions as to Polk's conduct, contemporaries who supposedly 
were in touch with the political situation, it is not surprising 
that the contemporary man on the street was puzzled. The 
explanation, then, cannot be found in the suggestion that 
Polk was keeping up a campaign bluster for effect. The 
matter was overdone; it was not played skillfully to that end 
for it disrupted the Democratic party. In any case someone 
besides Polk himself would have had to know the real situa- 
tion, but political friend and foe alike came to the conclusion 
almost unanimously that Polk really intended to carry out the 
Oregon plank of the Baltimore convention. 
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Only two other explanations offer themselves : Polk took the 
platform in good faith until he saw the course it pointed was 
absolutely impracticable, or he had from the beginning a plan 
which contained his course on Oregon as one of the main 
threads. Of the two explanations the latter presents more the 
appearance of being the real one. There was a "bluff" but 
it was not primarily for the benefit of Great Britain; it was 
not a trick to force Great Britain into yielding the territory 
between the forty-ninth parallel and the Columbia, 24 but it 
was a portion of the game whereby California and other Mexi- 
can territory was to be secured ; Oregon was a secondary con- 
sideration throughout the whole episode. Friend and foe were 
alike mystified; the southerner who desired more territory to 
the southwest was as much bewildered as was the northerner 
who saw in Polk's madness a course which meant war and com- 
mercial disaster. 

Polk undoubtedly intended to get as much of Oregon as he 
could, but that it occupied a secondary place in his thoughts 
is definitely suggested by an entry in his diary recording an 
interview with Colonel Benton. Before Congress convened 
in December, 1845, Buchanan had shown Benton the corre- 
spondence between the British and American governments — 
except the instructions to McLane — at Polk's request. Then 
Benton called to discuss the situation (October 24, 1845). He 
doubted the completeness of the United States claim when 
Polk outlined the recommendations which he was going to put 
into his Annual Message (although he did not tell Benton that 
these were to be a part of that document). Polk further stated 
that he inclined to reaffirm Mr. Monroe's doctrine about settle- 
ment of the American continents, whereupon Benton said that 
Great Britain possessed some sort of a title to Fraser's River, 
the same kind that the United States did to the Columbia. 25 

"The conversation then turned on California," Polk wrote, 
"on which I remarked that Great Britain had her eye on that 
country and intended to possess it if she could, but that the 



24 Ai McLaughlin in bii Lift of Cats explain* it. 
a$ Diary, X, ft. 
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people of the U. S. would not willingly permit California to 
pass into the possession of any new colony planted by Great 
Britain or any foreign monarchy, and that in reasserting Mr. 
Monroe's doctrine, I had California and the fine bay of San 
Fracisco as much in view as Oregon. Colonel Benton agreed 
that no foreign power ought to be permitted to colonize Cuba. 
As long as Cuba remained in the possession of the present 
government we would not object, but if a powerful foreign 
power was about to possess it, we would not permit it. On 
the same footing we would place California." 

This conversation took place, it is to be noted, in October, 
nearly a year before hostilities with Mexico began and while 
the belief was growing that Mexico was going to acquiesce 
in the loss of Texas. Polk's plan was to prevent Great Britain's 
securing a foothold in California, which the Hudson's Bay 
Company coveted. But so long as California was a part of 
Mexico there was always danger that this province would 
pass into the possession of some strong power, and its posses- 
sion by the United States would be the only real security 
against such a contingency. Mexico, however, would not cede 
California to the United States, therefore California must be 
taken. In order to do this the United States must fight Mexico, 
the people of the country must be brought to a proper warlike 
pitch, and Great Britain must be kept busy so that there 
would be no temptation to create a diversion to the south, for 
there was no likelihood that Great Britain would risk the 
Northwest, where the Hudson's Bay Company had valuable 
interests, in reaching south to California which was as yet 
only longed for. In the United States there was no strong 
disposition to provoke hostilities with Mexico, even in the 
South, which presumably would gain most from such a move, 
but, as we have seen, there was a decidedly belligerent tone 
when Great Britain was under discussion. 

All through the summer the war talk had been increasing in 
both England and America; this Polk knew very well. For 
instance, shortly after his interview 26 with Benton, he was 
called upon by Mr. Ward, Boston representative of Baring 

26 Diary, I. 73-5. 
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Brothers and Company, who told the President that he was a 
friend of the Administration. He said it was of great interest 
to his firm to know whether there would be peace or war ; he 
had heard that the President was in favor of claiming all 
Oregon, in which case there should be danger of war. All 
the satisfaction Ward could get was the assurance that the 
general policy of the country was peace. Polk considered the 
call from Ward as significant because less than a week before 
Buchanan had received McLane's letter in which the govern- 
ment's dissatisfaction with the course of Pakenham had been 
stated, and the willingness of the British government to listen 
to a new proposition indicated. In spite of these opportunities 
to allay the war rumors, and against the advice, almost plead- 
ing, of Buchanan for permission to show that the United States 
would go part way toward a compromise, Polk insisted that 
the burden of reopening the negotiation should be placed 
wholly upon Great Britain. 

When the Annual Message was discussed in Cabinet Polk 
told Buchanan, who was trying to secure a modified tone, 
that he had not seen ten Congressmen who were "not roused 
on Oregon and willing to go the whole length." 27 All the 54° 40' 
men were pleased with the message. It called attention to the 
accompanying documents which gave the details of the offer 
of 49°, its rejection and then the withdraway of the offer. The 
offer was explained in this way : 

"Though entertaining the settled conviction, that the British 
pretensions of title could not be maintained to any portion of 
the Oregon territory under any principle of public law recog- 
nized by nations, yet, in deference to what had been done by 
my predecessors, and especially in consideration that proposi- 
tions of compromise had been thrice made, by two preceding 
administrations, to adjust the question on the parallel of forty- 
nine degrees, and in two of them yielding to Great Britain 
the free navigation of the Columbia, and that the pending 
negotiation had been commenced on the basis of compromise, 
I deemed it my duty not abruptly to break it off." 

27 "It was manifest to me that in the whole discussion Mr 

Buchanan disapproved the course which he saw I was inclined to take, and that 
he was laboring to prevent it" Diary, I, 81. 
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But, continued the Message, the spirit of moderation had not 
been met by a like spirit on the part of the British negotiator. 

"Had this been a new question, coming under discussion for 
the first time, this proposition would not have been made. The 
extraordinary and wholly inadmissible demands of the British 
government, and the rejection of the proposition made in 
deference to my predecessors, and the implied obligations which 
their acts seemed to impose, afford satisfactory evidence that 
no compromise which the United States ought to accept can 
be effected. With the conviction, the proposition of compro- 
mise which had been made and rejected, was, under my direc- 
tion, subsequently withdrawn, and our title to the whole of 
Oregon asserted, and, as is believed, maintained by irrefragible 
facts and arguments. 

"The civilized world will see in these proceedings a spirit 
of liberal concession on the part of the United States ; and this 
government will be relieved from all responsibility which may 
follow the failure to settle the controversy." 

Following this was the list of recommendations respecting 
Oregon, including the request for authority to terminate the 
convention for joint occupancy. 

"At the end of the year's notice, should Congress think it 
proper to make provision for giving that notice, we shall have 
reached a period when the national rights in Oregon must either 
be abandoned or firmly maintained. That they cannot be 
abandoned without a sacrifice of both national honor and in- 
terest, is too clear to admit of doubt." 

With a final reference to the title of the United States the 
President mentioned the best offer the British had made and 
stated that a "trifling addition of detached territory'" could 
never be considered by the United States without abandoning 
her rights, her self-respect and her national honor. 

A few days later Senator Benton said to Polk, in the pres- 
ence of Judge Mason, the Attorney-General, "Well, you have 
sent us the message. I think we can all go it as we under- 
stand it." 28 And this is exactly what took place. The 54° 40' 
men hailed the Message as fulfilling their utmost desires; the 

38 So Polk records, Diary, I, ti6. In his Thirty Yiarf View Benton states 
that the Message put the issue of peace or war into the hands of Congress (II, 
658.) Such a view of the situation would obviously be to advance the reputation 
of those who took a prominent part, especially in the Senate, for moderation. 
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moderates, like Benton, were not so sure of it. Buchanan, in a 
letter marked "private & confidential and not written as Secre- 
tary of State," told McLane, 29 "The message has been better 
received throughout the country than any similar communica- 
tion to Congress in my day. All moderate men are conciliated 
by our offer of 49° ; whilst the fire-eaters are satisfied with its 
withdrawal & the assertion of our whole claim. This is the 
feeling which pervades the whole Democratic party & a very 
large proportion of the Whigs." 

The newspapers, which during October and November, 
bad been alternately predicting that war was inevitable and that 
negotiations would succeed, judged from the Message that the 
negotiations had failed and that "either England or the United 
vStates must back out of Oregon, or fight for it." 30 Neverthe- 
less even the editors were a little puzzled; while the first 
"hasty reading" gave the impression that the negotiation was 
ended further consideration seemed to cast doubt on this con- 
clusion. 31 The total silence of the Message on taking steps 
in preparation for war seemed to mean that the Administra- 
tion did not expect hostilities, but a tumble in stocks which 
came a week later showed that the market was uneasy. 

After the Message the pendulum swung from war to peace, 
and along with popular speculation as to the international 
result the political significance of the whole thing was worry- 
ing the Democratic party. While the South could undoubted- 
ly "save the country" and prevent war 32 this would mean a 
break in the union of the West and South; should southern 
Democracy prevent war and in so doing allow the protective- 
anti-Texas-Oregon wing of the party be in the ascendant, with 
Wright, Benton & Company wielding the sceptre ? Polk, too, 
was impressed with the political capital which was made out 



29 Works of James Buchanan, VI, 34a. 

30 Niks' Register, 6 Dec., 1845. For weeks the Register had gleaned th« 
papers for expressions of opinions, and had printed them under the caption, 
"Peace or War.' The Message comment was headed, "Our worst anticipations 
have been realized." A fiery article in the Union, just before Congress assembled 
had claimed "All Oregon or none." 

31 Nat. Intelligencer, 6 Dec. 

33 Charleston Mercury, quoted in Nat. Intelligencer, 17 Nor. 
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of it all. 33 Calhoun was firmly convinced that only by the 
efforts of southern Senators could war be averted, and it was 
on this account that he returned to the Senate in the winter 
of 1845-6. 34 

To one observer the Annual Message was not convincing. 
When John Quincy Adams was asked by George Bancroft 
what he thought of the document and whether he disapproved 
of the offer of 49° he said he did not disapprove the offer 
although he himself would not have made it. He approved the 
reference to Monroe's doctrine and hoped that the President 
would adhere to it by force of arms if necessary, but added 
that he "had not been entirely without apprehension that Mr. 
Polk would ultimately recede from it." Later, after Adams 
had read the correspondence siibmitted with the Message, he 
noted that the most remarkable thing about it all was that 
notwithstanding Polk's positive assertions he had made the 
offer, "which was formerly made under the impression that 
it would not be accepted." "My own opinion is that this 
offer should never again be made, nor accepted if offered by 
Great Britain herself; but it is too clear to me that Mr. Polk 
will finish by accepting it." 35 

In Europe the Message produced the same feeling that the 
majority of Americans had, that it uncompromisingly com- 
mitted the American government and people to demand all 
Oregon or fight, although the press was inclined to think some 
way would be found out of the muddle. 36 In Parliament there 
was some disposition to press the matter although no formal 
step was taken until April when a demand for papers was 
refused by the government. 37 Aberdeen stated that the nego- 
tiation was not at an end, and, while nothing could prevent 

33 Diary, I, 2641-5. See quotation in Chapter IX. 

34 See in Correspondence of Calhoun, letters to Clemson and to J. H. Ham- 
mond, 18 and 28 September, 1845. See Globe XVIII, 878, for story tola by Holmes 
Ibid., 096. that by Bayly of Virginia how some Whig merchants of New York re- 
quested Holmes to use his influence with Calhoun to have him return to the 
Senate to lead the 49 forces. Bayly refuted the statement made by Holmes that 
until Calhoun appeared in Washington no Democrat dared lift his voice for any- 
thing but 54° 40'. 

3; Memoirs, XII, 218-221. 

36 {files' Register, of 3 Jan., 1846, has a summary of the views of the British 
press. 

37 3 Hansard, 70:120-4. 
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the American government from terminating joint occupation, 
England could depend upon its government to uphold the honor 
of the country. An amicable settlement was to be preferred, 
but should it be otherwise, "I can only say we possess rights 
which, in our opinion, are clear and unquestionable; and, by 
the blessing of God, and with your support, those rights we 
are fully prepared to maintain." In the United States it 
was believed that the Government's stand was emphasized by 
the report of increased military preparation. 

On all sides, then, Polk could see that there was a strong 
belief that war was scarcely to be escaped. Nevertheless not 
only did he do nothing which would remove this feeling but 
he actually added fuel to the flames, although alleging all the 
time that he believed there would be no war. As we have 
seen 38 Polk was urging military and naval preparations at the 
same time he was telling various Senators, confidentially, that 
he would submit a reasonable British proposition to the Senate 
for its advice. By his messages, by his conversations with 
members of both houses, by the activities of his Secretaries 
of War and Navy with congressional committees, Congress 
was not allowed to forget that trouble might come, even when 
the discussion on the notice had taken a turn so that it was 
well known it would be passed with some sort of conciliatory 
sentiments. 

During the period from the beginning of December until 
toward the last of April the Mexican question occasionally 
came before the Cabinet in one form or other, but there was 
no serious discussion of a possibility of war from that quarter ; 
whenever the possibility of war was up it was always connected 
with the Oregon Question and Great Britain. It was not until 
the middle of January that it was definitely known that Slidell 
would not be received in Mexico, thus putting an end to im- 
mediate hope of renewing diplomatic intercourse. General 
Taylor was ordered to take up his position on the north bank 
of the Rio Grande in the strip which Mexico claimed did not 
and never had formed a part of the province of Texas. 

38 See Chapters VIII, IX, and X above. 
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With some of the Senators toward the end of March and in 
April Polk talked over the Mexican situation. He broached 
the possibility of purchasing New Mexico and California to 
Allen, Benton and Calhoun, and of the latter asked if it might 
not be possible to secure from Congress an appropriation, such 
as had been given to Jefferson in 1806, so that steps to this 
end might be taken. 39 Calhoun cautioned patience and advised 
a settlement of the Oregon Question before anything was 
tried with Mexico. After having thought the matter over a 
few days Calhoun said that although he approved the object 
he believed it was inexpedient to bring it before Congress at 
the time. Polk said nothing 1 more about it for time, until it 
was evident that the notice would be passed in a conciliatory 
form. Then, on April eighteenth, he spoke of it again to 
Calhoun ; he believed strong measures would have to be taken 
with Mexico. Calhoun, however, again cautioned the Presi- 
dent against a hasty course ; there were, he said, in Washing- 
ton ministers of several foreign countries who had satisfied 
him of their desire to act as the common friend of both parties 
in the Oregon matter, and this question should be settled before 
there was any thought of pressing the claims against Mexico. 

There can be little doubt that Polk was sure, as soon as the 
British government learned of the passage of the notice, that 
an offer on substantially the same lines McLane had been urg- 
ing upon Aberdeen, with his own tacit permission, would come. 
Such an offer Polk had hinted he would submit to the Senate. 
Consequently he could have little doubted the peaceful conclu- 
sion of the Oregon controversy when, on the ninth of May, 
he received official notice that General Ampudia had ordered 
Taylor to retire with his forces behind the Nueces. He had, 
therefore, no hesitation in sending his famous Mexican Mes- 
sage to Congress. 

The Message fell upon willing ears. The war spirit which 
had been so carefully fostered ever since the opening of the 
presidential campaign in 1844 responded nobly to the chal- 
lenge and legislative action necessary to provide forces for a 
Mexican war fitted easily upon the steps already taken to pre- 
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pare for possible hostilities with Great Britain. Congress, ac- 
cording to testimony even of southerners who were not un- 
willing to see the addition of territory which might presumably 
be to their benefit, were stampeded into a declaration of war. 

That Polk intended to force an issue with Mexico in order 
to obtain California and New Mexico — providing they could 
not be obtained in any other way — has been brought out many 
times ; that he never intended to allow the Oregon Question 
to jeopardize the acquisition of the southern territory seems 
equally clear. He intended, no doubt, to get as much of Oregon 
as possible and was not willing to have the issue brought 
bluntly before the British government to stir that body into 
action. But before all he was thinking of the Mexican terri- 
tory and played the British concern over Oregon along with 
the war spirit in his own country to make sure of that. No 
doubt his course was tinged with opportunism, but the essen- 
tial game seems to have been this. From his own record it is 
sufficiently clear that he expected a peaceful solution of the 
controversy with Great Britain, a solution which would never 
have attained had he continued to insist upon all of Oregon. 
Furthermore he was probably aware that his real sentiments 
on the tariff issue fell in with the desires of the English people 
and he may have counted on their willingness to relax their 
pretensions in Oregon rather than to force an issue and bring 
a high-protectionist party into power. 

Some time after the treaty was signed and Congress had 
adjourned there came an incident which emphasizes the belief 
that Polk intended to maintain that his course throughout had 
been marked with consistency. When McLane returned from 
London in the summer of 1846, in answer to an address from 
the Chamber of Commerce of New York, he made certain 
statements which were taken by some of the Whig papers as 
an admission that the President's Annual Message and his 
instructions to McLane were inconsistent. Polk accepted Mc- 
Lane's explanation that, while the President was assured of the 
soundness of the title to 54° 40' as an abstract question, never- 
theless McLane was instructed to secure an adjustment on 
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the basis of 49° since that line had been offered in July of 
1845. "The truth is," says Polk, "Mr. McLane's language in 
his New York address was susceptible of being misinterpreted, 
and that has given rise to the whole controversy. The Whig 
press has seized upon it for political capital, and (this) has 
made it necessary to set forth in the Democratic the true state 
of affairs." 39 

Among other things McLane had said in his address, "Hav- 
ing some knowledge from my official position at that time of 
the policy and object of the Convention of 1827, I am quite 
persuaded that its main design was to lead in a future parti- 
tion of the territory, to the recognition of our claim to the 
country not north, but south of the 49th parallel, and between 
that and the Columbia River." When Richard Rush saw his 
statement in print he wrote the acting Secretary of State Trist 
to say that this view was all new to him, for he held that Adams' 
view of the title was the same as he had maintained in Congress 
the previous winter, to 54° 4(f. Then Rush proceeded to 
comment on the course of Polk : 

"For one, I am unshaken in the belief that it was the Presi- 
dent's opening message to the first Congress he met, on the 
second of December last, that produced the settlement of the 
Oregon difficulty. It was like a great bumb-shell thrown into 
the British Cabinet. It took them by surprise, and first aroused 
them to the unavoidable necessity of a settlement. I thought 
when it appeared that it would lead to war, so bold was it, 
though every word was just; whereas it lead [sic] to peace." 40 

Toward the very end of his Administration (16 February, 
1849) there is found in Polk's Diary one more reference to 
his course with Oregon. Howell Cobb and John H. Lumpkin, 
Representatives in Congress from Georgia, had called on the 
President and in the course of the conversation Oregon and 
Polk's relation to it were mentioned. Lumpkin told of a 
conversation he had had with Allen who said, in reply to a 



39 Polk, Diary, I, 313, 317, 37.7 (301 Mar., 3 and 18 April.) 

40 Diary, II, 136, 139, 167-8, 173-3, for thli McLane eplaode and tha newi- 
aaaer controvert?. 
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question as to what the President would do if the British 
offered 49°, that (to use Polk's words) 41 

"That was all understood, that if such an offer was made 
that the President should submit it to the Senate, and that 
two-thirds of that body would never advise its acceptance. 
Mr. Lumpkin said that when the contingency happened & I 
took the very course indicated he was surprised to find that 
Mr. Allen disapproved it, and, in consequence of it resigned 
his post as chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
of the Senate. My notes in this Diary in relation to Senator 
Allen's course were very full at the time, they will be found to 
be in accord with Mr. Lumpkin's statement. Before my annual 
message of December, 1845, was sent to Congress I submitted 
it to Mr. Allen, and he advised me in the event (Great Britain) 
returned my offer of 49° to me to take the very course I did, 
and with which, when I did it, he found fault. By referring 
to this Diary a few days before the meeting in Congress in 
December, 1845, and in the early part of June, 1846, what 
occurred between Mr. Allen and myself will be found recorded. 
I note Mr. Lumpkin's statement to-night for reference if the 
subject should ever be brought before the public by Mr. Allen." 

Whether Polk actually believed his course was absolutely 
consistent in spirit there is nothing to show; that he believed 
it consistent in the letter is clear. Whatever may be one's 
personal opinion of his policy it must be admitted that he 
showed himself a man of much greater political ability than 
most of his contemporaries thought him, or than he has been 
pictured by most later accounts. 

41 Ibid., IV, 335-7- 

Professor R. L. Schuyler (Polk and the Oregon Compromise, in Political 
Science Quarterly, XXIV, 443-61), finds nothing to warrant an imputation of 
double dealing in Polk's course. He concludes that Folk, finding the Senate 
would not go with him in his stand on Oregon, decided to throw the whole issue 
upon the Senate so that the Treaty of 1846 was in reality a Senate Treaty. 



